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“On Earth peace, good will towards men.” 
NO. 7. MOUNTPLEASANT, OHIO, FIRST MONTH, 1823.» VOL, 2. 
, EE ot ‘ 
Continued from Supplement. right capacity in the parents them- 
their own imprudence, or in other|selves. Indulgence 1s too often the dic- 
words, parental influence. tates of a blind, uncalculating fond- 
The truth is, we cannot commu-|ness: & control is frequently attempted 
nicate to others what we have noijunder the feelings of impatience or 
ourselves. Wecannot instil the pre-/passion. All these arsing from im- 
serving principles of virtue into the/proper feelings, those feelings them- 
minds of our children, without being|selves (as feelings are infectious) be- 
ourselves under the influence of the}|come communicated to the child by 
spirit of christianity. And no system|the very means adopted to suppress 


of morality can ever be depended on|them. 
unless itis laid onchristian principles, Indulgence, frequently involve impor- 


implanted inthe heart. When pa-|tant prniciples principles which 
rents are not under the guidance ofjthe parent would by no means 
these principles—when they are not}be willing avowedly to surrender. 
in possession of vital religion, reg--And yet if he does it by inferrence or 
ulating the tenor of their lives, they/mecessary consequence, the effect 
must of necessity exercise an extreme-|may be quite as injurious to the mind 
ly injurious influence over the mindsjof his Child. Hence the necessity 
of their children. The carnal mindjof much caution. The parent should 
predominating in them, will power-|be a reflecting being. His own mind 
fully accelerate the growth of the|should be well stored with correct 
same thing in the minds of their off-|Christian princples, for these are the 
spring,though it may not take the samejonly stable foundation for morality 
direction in the parents and children.jand happiness. And these truths he 
And thus it may:have happened,that|should not hold speculatively, but 
some parents have been sorely grieved|practically. 
at the aberrations of their children, But those who see the danger of 
when if they had thoroughly investi-/indulgence to their children, are very 
gated the subject, they would havejapt torun into the other extreme. 
found, that their mortification arose,|They see the necessity of an early 
notso much from the vices of their/subjugation of the will, And this 
children, as from the circumstancejthey endeavour to effect for their 
of their being different from their own.|children, through the agency of their 
But I will not pursue this view efjown unsubdued passions. It would 
the subject, but leave it to be re-be strange if this should be 
sumed by those concerned, on ocea-|successful. The child indeed may 
sions when they enter into a self-be beaten from his purpose, and 
examination. ‘made to tremble at the frown of the 
Much injury is done tothe rising parent, but the root—the deadly root 
generation,by improper indulgence, & of his future wretchedness remaing 
perhaps but little less by control. untouched. On the contrary he feels 
Not but that both indulgence and con- the influence of the Parents passions 
trol are indespensably necessary for strengthening the latent evil in his 
children, but the difficulty lies in alittle bosom, and longs for the mo- 
right discrim imation, for want of the ment when he may indulge it like 
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those to whom he is taug)it to look up 
for example. 

But were parents to live under the 
influence of that principle which regu- 
lates the feelings of the true Christian, 
watching over their caildren not on- 
ly with parental, but with Gospel 
Love, they would very often find op- 
portunities for making deep and last- 
tag unpressions, on their tender and 
receptive minds. We are hardly a- 
ware how often the minds of youth 
are touched by an invisible hand. 


At gfhese favorable moments, the 
aid of parental counsel or admo- 


pition, dictated bythe same intelli 
get principle, will lave a powerful 
effect in bringing the passions of the 
ghild into subjection, establishing, 
parental authority, and deeply fixing 
correct principles. There are many 

arents no doubt who can attest, that 
aiter a full trial of coercion to no pur- 


pose, when they had long looked 
with disponding anxiety over the. 


stubbornness of a froward child, that 
chiid has been brought into tender- 
ness and endezring obedience by 
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ternal feelmes which become obet- 


ous to her countenance or conduct. 
She is the first paticrn presented for 
their imitation. A monitor placed 
over them from their first step in the 
journey of life, and deeply interested 
in their faking a right direction. 

Whenever we are brought, serious- 
lyto reflecton the relative duties of 
the different classes of the human fam- 
ily,we must admit that those which are 
assigned to the female part, are of 
vital importance to the moral improve- 
ment ofour species. And in looking 
fsrward to the advancement of the 
State ef Society, our attention is natu- 
rally directed, with the strongest hope, 
tothe rising generation: and to mos 
ithers as the most efficient agents to 
‘be employed in promoting that refor- 
mation, 

Custom has also aided in forming 
female manners, on a more correct 
model than has been adopted in re- 
lation to those of the other sex. Wo- 
men are not expected to become 
fighting characters. Afemale boxer, 
duelist, or soldier, would be a charac- 








a few words, expressed 
feelings of Gospel Love. ‘This Love 
indeed is stronger than death, and 
can draw the hearts of our Children 
to us, by an impulse which nothing 
else can give. . 


under thejter as disgusting as it would be im- 
moral or useless. 


And yet there is no 


difference in the application or 


‘obligation cf the precepts of the 


christian religion, to male or female. 


| These distinctions which have existed 


To this principle I earnestly re-|in the greatest degree where darkness 
commend those who have the care of has most prevailed, are broken down 


youth. 
an opinion, which I believe is not 
founded upon sectarian prejudice, 
that this qualification for every good 
word and work,is more readily found 
in humbly waiting upon Him who ts 
emphatically called the fountain of 
all good, than in any other way. It- 
operation is by feeling, and this 1 
best known by introversion of mind 
The fivst years of chidren are spent 
muel more in the presence of theu 
mothers than their fathers. To he: 
they look up with peculiar attents 
and fond ess. From the tenderne 
of the r feelings—their sensibility, « 
fym pathy, they readily catch the ma 


Avd I will venture to suggest|by the Gospel. 


Mankind have agreed 
that women should not fight. In this 
respect they are placed on a footing 
with the ministers of the Gospel, 
whose avoecation and feelings are 
understeed to be averse to contest 
and violence. And yet it is not 
pretended that either females or 
ministers are actuated in their feelings 
by any thing better than the precepts 
-f Jesus Christ, or that they have 
‘ormed their manners on any exam- 
»le superior to that which he set for 
is disciples, without distinction. 


And yet how often has female’influ- 
than coun- 
the sanguinary 


nce promoted, rather 


ieracted, contest 
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between individuals and _ nations! 
How largely have they contributed to 
keep alive the martial flame, and 
even to instil it imto the infantile 
mind! Drums and other military im- 
lements have. been put into the 
hands of children for toys, they have 
been amused with martial pictures, 
and tales of military — exploits 
and military renown, have sup- 
plied the piace of moral and religious 
justruction. They listen with in- 
tense interest fo the hair breadth-es- 





capes of the heroof the tale—how 
he was fired with the love of his 
country. (a phrase that is applied 
to all wars, without regard to fhe 
object) how many he fought, how ma- 
ny he killed—-what plunder and what 
ervdit he got, and thus became the 
great man! Not only are such ideas 
infused into the minds of children, by 
which they are taught to place a very 
improper estimate on the property, 
privileges, and lives of their fellow- 
creatures, but they are taught to re- 
sent every infringement of their-rights, 
or dissapointment of their wishes. 
They are instructed to refuse, contra- 
dict, and strike, among the very first 
things they do. It is not difficult to 
see the cousequence of giving the in- 
fant mind an impulse in this direction. 
Should it pursue the track thus point- 
ed out for it, and indeed into which 
it is introduced before it can be con- 
scious of its tendency, it never can 
display those virtues which digmfy 
the human character. and which alone 
can make us happy. 

It is not probable that parents are a- 
ware of the injury they do to their chil- 
dren, while they amuse themselves 
with their little resentments, retalia- 
tions, and asperities. And yet, what 
is itthat destroys the peace of fam- 
ilies, of neighborhoods and of nations 
but the ful] developement of these very 
passions with which parents arp so 
much delighted in their children, and 
cveu take pains to cultivate? It is 
the amiable qualities of the mind 
we should cherish. The centi- 





ments and feelings we should en” 
deavor to inspire, should be those of 
the Gospel alone. Of these they are 
easily susceptible when young. 
Their sympathies are powerful, and 
they feel a strong aversion to acts of 
cruelty. Parents, especially mothers, 
should lay hold or this advantage, 
which the Author of nature has given 
them. The task should seem to be 
one of the most “delightful” kind, to 
inculeate the mild, the amiable, the 
meek, the merciful, and benevolent 
virtues. And where can the female 
mind, find an employment, more con- 
genial to its own feelings. The plea- 
sing nature of the task itself, the con- 
templation of the happy effects pro- 
posed by it, and of the virtues, thus 
planted and nurtured, unfolding them- 
selves as the mental faculties of the 
subject become enlarged, all combine 
to invite the attention of those who 
have the care of children, but in a 
pculiar manner, these objects and 
feelings would unite with maternal 
tenderness. Why then has it been 
so sorrowfully neglected? Whyhave 
mothers been so unsuccessful in rai- 
sing, meek merciful and benevolent 
sons? Is it that they do not possess 
those amiable feelings we so readily 
ascribe tothem? Is it that they are 
only deficient in exertion? or is it true 
that they do not consider these vir- 
tues essential in the character of men? 
Whatever the cause or causes may 
have been, will be best ascertained 
by an impartial self examination of 
those concerned. But let it be re- 
membered that this remissness or er- 
ror on the part of parents, and es- 
pecially of mothers has been attended 
with the most miserable effects on the 
state of society. I say mothers, be- 
cause the objects of our solicitude 
are more immediately under the ob- 
servation and care of mothers. and 
their capacities, education, and pecu- 
liar turn of mind, render them much 
better qualified for the task, even if 
the children were no more in the 





company of the mothers than of the 
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fathers. Were maternal influence pro- 
perly exerted, while the risiag gene- 
ration are within its reach, the effects 
would be beyond calculation. But in- 
deed we shall be at a loss to find 
the limitts of that influence. Where 
is theson, tho’ a centuary may have 
rolled over his head, that would fee! 
no respect for a mother, whose pre- 
cepts bore the stamp of wisdom and 
virtue? The ardour of youth, and 
the experience of age would equally 
own an influenee, that had been asso- 
ciated with their first ideas of virtue 
and happiness. 

It is in the full possession of these 
amiable virtues, as emanating from 
the spirit of Christianity, and active- 
ly exerting themselves in conduct and 
conversation, examplified and enfor- 
ced, dhat the females can acquire 
their proper influence in the human 
family. The decorations of their 
persons, and the fashionable accom- 
plishments of the world, give them a 
precarious and worthless claim to 
admiration. It is only in the orna- 
ments with which the Gospel clothes 
its posssessors, thatthe female char- 
acter appears to the greatest advan- 
tage. Youth, beauty, and mental en- 
dowments, are thus rendered a thou- 
sand times more interesting and at- 
tractive. It is thus alone that the 
wife secures that conjugal attachment 
which is identified with domestic hap- 
piness, and thus the mother estab- 
lishes her ‘authority, on the strong ba- 
sis of affection, in the hearts of her 
children. 

To you, therefore, my female rea- 
ders, I again appeal: and.call your 
attention, in the first place, to the ex- 
cellences of the Gospel Dispensation. 


You will find its amiable precepts re-| 


corded in your own bosoms. There 
foo you will find the :mpulses to those 
tTeavenly virtues so miserably deficient 
in the world. If you cultivate those 
virtues in yourselves, and impress 
them on others within the sphere of 
your influence, not only will the mea- 
sure of your own happiness, and the 


'sphere of your influence be encreased, 
but you will largely contribute to ren- 
der human society what it should be. 
Your influence is considerable in 
all the departments of society. Even 
at that age, too often devoted to the 
fleeting vanities of life, you may pow- 
erfully check, in the young candidate 
for military fame, that dreadful—that 
deluded enthusiasm which has filled 
the world with widows and with or- 
phans. Remember that objects like 
you, are peculiarly exposed to suffer-- 
and that your own influence, by meli- 
orating the manners of the age in 
which you live, can place a sanctuary 
around you, which the arm of the 
soldier never created. And you that 
are wives and mothers—who in the 
tenderness of your attachments can 
appreciate the feelings of those whose 
sons and husbands perish on the field 
of batthkh——to you the subject is of 
peculiar interest. The calamities of 
war, fall with aggravated horrors on 
wives and mothers. Then wives and 
mothers are bound bythe strongest 
obligations to endeavour to avert 
| these dreadful calamities. The minds 
of the present, and the next genera- 
‘tion are in a great measure subject to 
your control. Let your influence 
then be exerted, that the horrors of the 
sanguniary field, the sufferings of wi- 
'dows and of orphans—the sorrows of 
‘parents, wives and children, may ne- 
ver stand charged against you in that 
day, when you must give an account, 
of the application of those means of 
doing good, with which you have been 
entrusted. Ed. 
| EEE srweewesreeE:: 


| SLAVERY. 
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The following Circular has been re- 
‘ceived from a friend in Livegpool, & it is 
with pleasure that I give it publi- 
icity in the Moral Advocate. If any of 
\my readers should be able to give valu- 


able information in reply to the Queries, 


they will perform an act of humanity by 
forwarding such information (post paid) 


‘ 
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to me, without delay, as I am requested 
to forward an answer to those queries as 
soon as possible. 

My correspondent, in a letter accom- 
panying the circular, after stating the 
duties paid on East India produce in fa- 
vor of the West India planters, observes: | 


' 





“Notwithstanding the high professions 
of England, respecting the abolition of 
the slave trade, yet we are made to pay 
no less a sum, than 1,200,000 pounds 
€ $ 5,328,000,00) per annum, in support 
of the system of slavery. If this  sup- 
port was not continued, this wretched 
system must fall torise no more. 


“You are much in the same situation in 
America. You have abolished the slave 
trade in Africa, but in doing so you 
have caused a trade to take place be- 
tween Virginia and the Banks of the Mis- 


sissippi. These Virginia slave sellers 
will no doubt be warm advocates for 


strictly preventing all trade with Africa 


for slaves, which would interfere with 
the sale of theirs. The sugars of the 
Mississippi are used free ofduty. Those 
of all other places pay S or 4 cents per 
pound, and what is this but a premium on 
the Virginia slave trade?” 


These observations ought to be regard- 
ed. If no man possess the right to 
enslave a human being, and to do so is an 
act of criminality of the highest grade, 
the principle will as compietely apply to 
infants as to adults. It will also irre- 
sistably foliow that to retain a man in 
slavery is as criminal as to enslave him, 
Indeed it is more so, in as much as the 
violence done to him is protracted to a 
greater length of time. 
ing that it is ten thousand times more 
criminal to enslave an individual than to 
retain him in slavery, after he is made a 
slave, still it follows that the highes; 
criminality falls on the master who en- 
slaves an infant at its birth. It also 
follows that the slave trader is placed 
precisely on a footing with the slav® 


But even grant- 





For it is understood that these who are n- 
gaged in the slave trade, as it is now car- 
ried on, make no slaves, or very few if 
any. They buy them of the kidnappers 
and captors, just as the planters buy 
them of the traders. And of course 
they acquire exactly the same right of 
property in them. Having the same 
right of property in the persons of the 
slaves, they have also the same right te 
sell them where they please. But the 
most enlightened governments in the 
world, have decided that this infamous 
trade shall be put down: that the agents 
imployed in it, have no rights which 
ought to be respected. It is true that 
‘the correction of abuses so great, could 
not be expected to be accomplished all 
at once. But having solemnly and de- 
liberately adopted the principle, it is 
hoped that the U.S. and Great Britain 
will not be content to act on it at a dis- 
tanee, or exclusively on water. But by 
successive enactments, remove the char- 
ges of inconsistency which now justly 
lie against them. ‘To me it appears that 
the punishment of Slave Traders, in the 
face of a slaveholding community, must 
be one of the most awful spectacles pre- 
sented by the proceedings of civil gov- 
ernment; becaase, ina moral point of 
view, that very community stands pre. 
cisely in the same situation, as the cul- 
prit. Ifthe community are clear, the 
culprit suffers unjustly—If the punish- 
ment of the latter is just, what must 
be the sentence pronounced on _ the for- 
mer, at the bar of impartial Justice! 
Eprror. 


“Soe 


SOCIETY. 
For the Amelioration and Gradual .4b- 
olition of Slavery. 


THE efforts of the friends of hu- 
manity,in favour of the oppressed Af- 
rican race, were first directed to the 





holder, in that low grade of criminality, 


Abolition of the African Slave-trade, 
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which it was hoped would have led the 
way to the amelioration of slavery. 
and to its gradua! and final extinction. 
“But it is greatly to be lamented, that 
“On the fifteen years which have siace 
“elapsed, little, very little, has been 
“done for ameliorating the condition of 
“the slave, or for paving the way for his 
“futureemaacipation. In many of the 
“Colonies, manumissions continue to 
“be loaded with heavy imposts! In 
“all, the slave continues absolutely 
“inadmissible as a witness, in any 
“cause, whether civil or criminal, 
“which concerns persons of free coa- 
“dition; and even on questions respec- 
“ting his own personal freedom, and 
“that of his posterity for ever, the onus 
“still rests on himto prove that he is 
“free, and not on the person denying 
“his freedom, to prove that he is al 
‘slave! In none is the marriage of| 
“the slave guarded by any lezal sane- 
“tion, and with partial exceptions, his 
“instruction in Christianity is left to 
“fortuitous efforts of voluntary mis 

“sionaries. Haman beings are still li- 
‘able to be sold atthe will of a master; 
“they are still liable to be torn from 
“their families,and from al! their local 
“connexions, and to be sent intoa dis- 
‘tant Colony. The driving and flogging 
“system is sti!l continued in our 
“‘Islands;” whilst in America, many 
of the horrors of the African slave- 
trade, have been transferred to their 
own soil; it is even carried on round 
the walls of that senate which coa- 
tains the representatives of a free 
and enlightened peegle; thousands 
are annually sent from the ‘Tobacco 


plantations of Virginia, tu the more). 


profitable cultivation of Sugar oa the 
banks of the Mississippi. 

The slave-trade being abolished, 
because repugnant to the principles 
of justice and humanity, the holding 
of slaves must be deprecated upon the 
same principle, for the slave-trad-r 
could confer no better title than he 
himself possessed; the extinction of 
slavery therefore, in our Colonics, so 





soon as the slaves ean be restored] 


to freedom without injury to them- 
selves, whatever might be the 
national sacrifice, is imperiously 
demanded on_ every principte of 
justice; for it is quite inconsistent to 
condemn the slive-trade, and to per- 
petuate the slavery ofits victins, through 
generations yef unborn. 

Though no srerifices conld he toa 
great to eff-ct th: extinction of sucia 
systen, yet ‘ippily nove are called for, 
no one would contend that its extinction 
would cost the nation anv thing. Oa 
the contrary, the system itself can vot 
be supported, without imposing burd-as 
and sacrifices, wiich have seldon beea 
endured even for a good purpose, aad 
which cannot confinne when the subject 
is understood by the Country. The 
planters state that tiey shall be ruined 
if East India Sugar, whic) is the prodace 
of free labour, is allowed to come into 
competition with theirs;s—a decided 
acknowledgment of the superior advan- 
tages of free labour, the conviction of 
which it is hoped will produce such effect 
on their conduct as will avert the dread- 
ed calamity, Though abundant proof, 
in support of this point, will hereafter 
be produced, one coasideration is enough 
to set it at rest, in the minds of all 
those who believe in the goodaess 
of God, and in the wisdom of those 
laws which he has established in the 
nature of things. These cannot enter- 
tain a doubt. that whatever is contrary 
to the immutable principles of justice, 
comprehended in that clear and 
unequivocal precept of the gospel, 

fhatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do you even so to them, 
must also be for ever at variance with 
sound policy and the true interest of 
man. 
[f the advocates of this cause are 
asked by what means they intend. to 
effect the “emancipation of slaves they 
answer, theyintend to trace the pro- 
gress of slavery, from its beginning 
to its final extinction, in those places 
where slavery has ceased to exist; they 
propose to trace the causes which 
are producing, and the plans which 
are aiding, that process of amelioration 
and preparation, where gradual eman- 
cipation is going on. They propose, 
not only to inquire what plans have 
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been adopted fer the emancipation 
from slavery, but aise what improvements 
have taken place in the treatment ol 
slaves, in every part of the world, and 
what advantages have resulted from 
them. dfthey shall be able to show 
that the causes which have generally 
receded the change from slavery to 
f eedom, have commended their irresist- 
able operations in the Britith Colonies, 
it may be hoped that the slave holders 
will rather leok fer relief from that 
course which justice, humenity, and in- 
terest,equally require,than build delusive 
hopes on monopolies ard bounties, for 
the support ef a system wholly at vari- 
ance with sound policy. 

With these views, a Society has been 
formed, whose object will be to ebtain 
and to spread information as to the state 
of slavery, in the British and Foreign 
Colonies in the West Indies, and in 
North and Seuth Amcrica, and in 
every other part of the werld, partic- 
ulariy such as will illustrate by facts the 

enerally acknowledged position, that 
fat labour is cheaper than the labour ol 
slaves, and also that the expense of cul- 
tivation will be lessened by the amelio. 
rationof their treatment, and by any 
judicious approach towards fina) eman- 
cipation, ‘These points, which are sel- 
dom disputed in argument, it is hoped 
may be rendered so clear, by facts and 
indisputable proofs, that they shall 
force themselves by their own evidence 
on the consideration and final adeptian 
of the slave-holders, end that, ifpossible, 
without any legal enactments. 


The following Publications will 
give much information on these subjects. 


W ilberforee’s Letter on the Abolition 
of the slave-trade. 

Reason for establishing a Registry of 
Slaves, ’ 

Defence of the Bill for the Registry of 
Slaves. 

Practical Rules for the Management 
= Negro Slaves, by a professional Plan- 
er. 

Substance of proceedings in the house 
of Commons, on the Cape of Good Hope 
Slavery question. 

J. Cropper’s Letter to W. Wilber- 
force, on the proposed increase cf Duty 
on East India Sugar. 


Thomas Clarkson is engaged on a re- 
view of Dr. Dickson’s Mingation of 
Slavery, which is intended to appear im 
the Inquirer, 
queen 
QUERIES. 

1. Do the Planters generally live om 
their own estates? 

2. Does a Planter with tenor fifteen 
slaves, employ an overlooker, or does 
he overlook his slaves himself? 

S. Obtain estimates of the culture of 
Sugar and Cotten, te show what differ- 
ence it makes where the Planter 
resides on his estate, or where’ he em- 
ploys attorneys. overloekers, &c- 

4, Is it a common or general practice 
to mortgage slave-estates? 

5. Are sales of slave-estates ve 
frequent under execution for debt, and 
whut proportion of the whole may be 
thus sold annually? 

6. Does ithe Planter possess the pow- 
er of selling the different branehes of @ 
family separate? | 

7. When the prices of preduce, Cot- 
ton, Sugar, &e. are high, do the plan- 
ters purchase, instead of raising their 
Corn and other provisions? 

8. When the prices of preduce are 
low, do they then raise their ewn Corn 
and other provisions? 








9 Do the negroes fare better when 
the orn, &c. is raised upon their mas- 
ter’s estate, or when he buys it? 

10. Do the ‘Tebacco-planters, in 
America, cver buy their own corn or 
other food, or do they always raise it? 

11. If they always or mostly raise it 
ean other reasons be given forthe dif- 
ference of the system pursued by them 
and that pursued by the Sugar and Cot- 
ton-planters, than that the cultivation 








of Tobacco is less profitable than that of 
Cotton or Sugar? 

12. Do any of the Planters manufac- 
ture the packages for their produce, or 
the clothing for their negroes; and if they 
do, are their negroes better clothed than 
when their clothing is purchased? 

13. Where and by whom is the Cotton- 
bagging of the Brazils made—is it prin- 
cipally made by freemen or slaves? 

14. Is it the general system to em- 
ploy the negroes in task-work, or by 
the day? 





15. How many hours are they gene- 
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rally at work in the former case? how| slaves, increases or diminishes the dan- 
many in the latter? Which system is} ger of insurrection? 
generally preferred by the master] $0. Are the free blacks employed in 
Which by the slaves? defence of the country, and do they and 
16. Is it common to allow them ajthe Creoles preclude the necessity of 
certain portion of time instead of their European troops? 
allowance of provisions? In this case} $1. Do the free blacks appear to con- 
how much is allowed? Where the {sider themselves as more closely con- 
slaves have the option, which do they lnected with the slaves, or with the white 
generally choose? On whieh system do /population; and in cases of insurrection, 
the slaves faok the best, and acquire the with which have they generally taken 
most comlorts? |partr 
17. Are there many plantations where! 32. What is their general character 
the owners pussessonly a few slaves? {with respect to industry and order, as 
What propstion of the whole may be ‘compared with that of the slaves? 
supposed to be held in this way? | 33. Are there any instances of eman- 
1S* In such cases, are the slaves | cipation in particular estates, and what 
treated or almost cousitered a part of the is the result? 
family? | S4. Is there any'general plan of eman- 
19. Do the siaves fare the best when cipation in progresss, and what? 
their situations and that of the master) 33. What was the mode and progress 
are brought nearest together? lof emancipation in those states In Ame- 
20, ln what state xre the slaves as to|rica where slavery has ceased to ex- 


' 





religion o¢ religious instructions? list? 
1. Is it common for slaves to be reg-| scandens Mentions 
a re 
arly mareied: 
7 . e | "J ”) . 
22, If a man forms an attachment te! REPORI 
° gy , — * . ‘ 
i women on a difierent or distant plan- On the if enitentiary System. 
+ ~ : af ‘, = — — { :¢< ; 
tation, is it the generat practice for some — . 
Continued from page 96. 
2ecommodation to take place between the (Continued f P%S ) 


owners of the man and woman, so that) The tendency of too frequently exer- 
they may live tovether? cising the pardoning power, has been 

23. In the United States of America, | found equally pernicious in the State of 
the slaves are fond to increase at about! Pensylvania, as far as practice has de- 
the rate of S per. cent per. annum, Does veloped the principle. The same remark 
the same take place in other places? applies, ina diminished degree, to other 
Give a census, if such is taken. Show!states. This grand defect will be far- 
what causes contribute to this increase,!¢ er illustrated by the werds of the 
or what preventsit where it do.s notljate Governer of New-Hampshire. 
take place. They are full of sound sense and cor- 

24, Obtain a variety of estimates from) rect observation. “The power of grant- 
the Planters, of the cost of bringing up ing pardons” he remarks ‘should be 
achild; and at what age it becomes a! seldom exercised. The certainty of 
clear gain to its owner, pumsimenthas a great if not a most 

25. Obtain information respecting the powerful influence upon the wicked in 
comparative cheapness of cultivation by restraining them from the commission of 
slaves or by freemen. crimes. The government should+there- 

26. Is it common for the free blacks! fore avoid every thing that has a nece» 
to labour in the field? ‘sary tendency to impair the force of 

27. Where the labourers consit ‘of! that certainty. A hardened, subtle 
free blacks and of white men, what are |offender, dead to moral feelings, cal- 
the relative prices of their labour | eylates upon the many chances he has 


when employid about the same work? | t, escape punishment. His hopes 
4 28. What is tlie proportion of free |are strong that he shall not be suspec- 
vlacks and slaves? ‘ted; that if suspected he shall be able 
29. Is it considered that the ige.rease|to avoid arrest; that if arrested, proof 


» the propertion of free blacks te the) will not be obtained to convict him, 
| 
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and if convicted, that he shall be 
ardoned. ‘That spirit of benevolence, 
which often prompts public officers 
to pardon the guilty, does honor to the 
heart, but it impairs the security olf 
society. During the four years 1 was 
governor of this state, I pardoned but 
two of the convicts who were confined in 
the State Prison, although the appli- 
cations for the first two or three years 
were numerous, and supported by the 
recommendation of many respectable 
characters. I did not consider my- 
self at liberty to questien the propriety 
of the cpinion ef the court who rendered 
the judgment. I believed they were 
the only tribunal competent to prvnouced 
upon the innocence or guilt of the ac- 
eused; and that their own decision ought 
to be conclusive.” 


Mr. Raymond of Baltimore, whose 
letter will be read with deep interest, 
indulges in the following observations, 
when speaking of the pardoning power 
in the state of Maryland. He says that 
«“sgme of the facilities of escaping 
punishment might be easily remedied, 
and with this view, I would deprive 
the governor of the power of pardoning 
and granting a nolle prosequi. I con- 
sider the power to be attended with the 
most mischievous consequ*nces, and 
should be taken away entirely, In 
the first place this must be a most 
unplesant power for an honest and 
humane man to exercise. In the next 
place, there can be no hope in the pre- 
sent state of society, that it will be ex- 
ercised with rigor and impartiality. 
Those who have strong friends will 


obtain a bolle prosequi, or a pardon, be | 


their crimes small or great. Those 
who have not friends, will never obtain 
either the one or the other. But these 
are by no means the werst consequences 
of this power. Itis the anchor of hope 
to the accused, and the convict, and 
there is very little likelihood of peni- 
tence or reformation so long as there is 
hope of escaping punishment. A single 
spark of hope will support a mind which, 
without it, would sink into contrition 
and repentance. It should, therefore, 
be a principal object to extinguish every 
ray of hope of escape in the mind of the 
atcused criminal, and of the felon.” 


itentiary System of Virginia, considers 
the granting of pardons one cause of it8 
failure to answer the required end; and 
the North American Review, whose in- 
vestigations on all subjects do honor to 
the American nation, remarks, when 
speaking of the Massachusetts Penitenti- 
ary, that “out of fourteen hundred and 
seventy-one convicts, who have been 
sent to the Massachusetts State Prison, 


during a period of sixteen © years, 
242 have been ardoned, and 
twenty of them have been afterwards 


committed again.”? How many of these 
same pardoned convicts have been com- 
mitted to prison in other states than 
Massachusetts we are not informed, and 
we cannot here forbear to express a most 
decided repugnance to the practice that 
has prevailed in this and in other states, 
of pardonivg criminals, on condition of 
thei leaving the state in which they 
have offended. It is immoral, unjust; 
and disgraceful. It is opening your pri- 
son doors and sending forth so many 
outlaws to mar the peace and# plunder 
the property of citizens in neighbouring 
sections of the union. - ' 

The committee trust that they have in- 
dulged in a sufficient latitude of remark. 
on this defect. Its tendency to prevent 
the end of every Criminal Code is palpa- 
ble. This truth has been seen and felt 
in other countries besides our own. 
Beccaria, Sir Samuel Romily, and Mr. 
Colquhoun have reprehended it on the 
other side of the water, and Sir James 
McIntosh, in a debate some three years 
ago, in the British House of Commons, 
on some of the Penal laws of Great 
Britain, stated to that body, “that one 
pardon contributed more to excite the 
hope of escape, than twenty executions 
to produce the fear of punishment; and. 
that an able and ingenious writer who, as 
a magistrate, was peculiarly competent 
to judge, forcibly argued that dons 
contributed to the increase of crime.” 
The next error which the Committee 
would notice, is the frequent change of 
superintendants, governors, directors, 
and managers, in several, if not in all, 
of the Penitentiaries in the United 
States. No system of laws can prove 
salutary and effectual, when its admi-. 
nistration is grossly defective. More 
‘especially a system intended to reform 








Mr Parsons, in his letter en the Pen-'the most depraved and desperate por- 
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tion of mankind, and ove which is de-| 
signed to extinguish the worst of pas- 
sions, and destroy the 
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inost Vicious} 
habits, should be uniform and un-, 


ae nee en ee ee 


cious, and been made with a regard 
to the peculrar relation that must exe 
‘gt between several bundred human 
beings guilty of crimes and placed in 


changing in its operations. ‘This has; custody for punishment, example, and 


not been the case in the immediate 
administration of the Penitentiary 
Systein. Unfortunately party pol:tics 
have pervaded the different states of 





the Union, and all places of power 


and trust, have turned on their con-|times 


stant fluctuations. Not even our 
State Prisons have been spared The 
men who haye been entrusted with 
their supervision have been displaced 
again and again, and others been 
called in to supply their places. Re- 
movals and appointments, have been 
governed by p rty feelings, and made 
on party grounds, to give strength 
and consequence to this or that polit- 
ical sect. What has been the result? 


As soon, as one set of supervisors, or| 


governors, have become accustomed 
to the duties of thei station; as soon 
asthey have been able to take that 
comprehensive view ofa system, that 
detects errors and suggests remedies, 
their powers have been vacated, and 
their functions transferred to others. 
These, in their turn, have been swept 
aside, to gratify the wishes of new 
applicants. In this state of things, 
the most pernicious results have been 
found. The government of our Peni- 
tontiaries has been often changed, old 
laws have relaxed, and new internal 
regulations kave been established. 
Rash experiments have been made. 
Nor is this all; we fear that the selec- 


reform; had men been selected for 
their public zeal, their benevolence 
and their capacity to devote time and 
reflection to their duty; and more than 
this, had men who have been often- 
appointed, been preserved 
steadily in their stations until their ex- 
perience and observation had taught 
them wisdom and judgment, many 
of the evils now enumerated might 
have been prevented. As the sysem 
has been administered, two or more 
disadvantages, kindred to the others, 
have here arisen. In the first place, 
there being no assurance of perma- 








tion of jadividuals to superintend our 
Penitentiaries has not always been the| 


mest judicious. Party ffavouritism 
has had its dominion in this re- 
Spect. 


In Pennsylvania and New-York, 
political changes have been more 
frequent then in Massachusetts, Vir 
ginia, Maryland and other states 
where Pen:tevtiaries have been es- 
tablisbed. Hed the selection of gov 


ernors and superintends nts, tn ti ¢ 
two states first mentioned, been judi- 





nency in the enjoyment of these sta- 
tions, good men have been constrain- 
ed to decline them; and in the second 
place, where they have accepted 
them, the precarious tenure with 
which they were held, destroyed that 
ambition, and extinguished that hope 
ofreform, that would otherwise have 
been cherished. 

The committee consider that the 
cause of failure in the system here 
spoken of, is so apparent in its con- 
sequences, and so foreign in its na- 
ture to the system itself, that it re- 
quires nothing more in this place 
than the brief notice which We have 
conferred upon it. 

The want of a schoo) for: Juvenile 
offenders, has been another, and a 
stable evil, as has also been the want 
ofa proper system of moral and reli- 
gious instruction. The first deside- 
ratum, has long been palpable, more 
especially in those Pentertiaries that 
are situated in our large cities,or in 
their vicinity. As population clus- 
ters, the civil relations of life multi- 
rly, moral habits become less strict, 
education is less diffused, and a por- 
tion of the youthful part of the come 
munity are more neglected; tempta- 
‘onus te vice are stronger and more 
wumerous, and young convicts bear 
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a greater ratio to old ones, than 1n the 
interior. Hence the Criminal Courts; 
ofthe cities and larger towns, fre- 





quently sentence boys from fourteen | 
to eighteen yeara of age, to a long, 
term of service in our State Prisons.! 
Ipected results, 


Whoever has entcred these abodes, 


has seen youth of varions ages from| 
fourteen to twenty years old, wearing | 


away a portion of the brightest and 


most precious period of their existence, 


among feléns of the most abandoned 
description, withcut the means of im- 
proving. It is impossible that they 
should not come fort! 
evil deeds. The worst examples are 
constantly b- fore their eyes. Moral- 
ity is ridiculed: honesty is despised, 
and vice is set off with every attrac- 
tion that hardened guilt can suggest. 
Religious service we believe is gene- 
rally performed in our state prisons 
once a week. This does not scem 
adequate to produce the effeets to be 
desired. We think that the chaplains 
of our Penitentiaries should often vi- 
sit the criminals, and afford that in- 
struction, and give those mild and con 

ciliating counsels that conspire to a- 
waken and restore the mind to its lost 
tone of moral energy. 

We shall conclude this division of 
the Report by noticing one more de- 
fect attendant onthe administration 
of the Penitentiary System, although 
no way. intrinsic, or inherent in its 
constitution. We refer tothe great 
regard which has been patd, in the 
different states, to the revenue to be 
derived from the labours of convicts 
in the State Prisons, without paying 
due respect to the fact, that the end 


of the system itself might be defeated 


by such policy.. It is very natural, 
and it is very necessary that the States 
should pay a strict attention to the 
financial resources, and think of 
debt and credit. Suill it isa source 
of regret to see narrow fiscal. views 
bear so strongly on the public mind 
ac not only to defeat a great moral 
purpose, but even to increase expen- 


prepared for, 
that can be derived yearly, not the 





cree which it is intended to dimin- 
ish. 
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Two ‘considerations strike the 
mind cn this point: first, the cbject of 
the Penitentiary System; and second- 
ly, the great increase ofthe necessa- 
ry expense aitending it, in conse- 
quence of its failure to produce ex- 
What then was the 
object of this system in the United 
States? [thas already been mention- 
ed; it was the suppression of crime 
and offences, andthe reform of con- 
victs. What should be the first 
thought of those who have the charge 
of its administration? Not its annual 
income, not the amount of revenue 


most lucrative end to which the toils 
and labours of the convicts can be 
devoted; but the government, disci- 
pline andinternal arrangement, 
which will be most conducive to the 
great object of the system. If ming- 
ling young and old criminals in the 
same apartment; if crowding convicts 
together, by night or by day; if tole- 
rating a state of things that permits a 
constant intercourse among the cul- 
prits, and affords those social recre- 
ations, and those effusions of spirit 
that extinguish a sense of shame, an 

cross the salutary tendency of punish- 
ment, promote the saving of expendi- 
ture, they defeat the purpose of the 
system to which they are intended to 
be subservient, and render vain and 
useless, to a great extent, the labours 
ofthe Legislature and the integrity 
and firmness of the jurist & the magis- 
trate. In the second place the attempts 
at economy now resorted to, by those 
who have the management and con- 
trol of our Penitentiary establish- 
ments, are abortive, since the fact 16 
clearly evident, that instead of pre- 
venting, when viewed in their full 
operation, they augment expense, 
The most effectual method of lessen- 
ing disbursements would be diminu- 
tion of crimes and offences, by the 
due execution of the laws; and so far 
as their execution fails to promote 
this diminution, so far the Ey c are 
laid under pecuniary liabilities, that 


‘might be avoided. Ifthe construction 
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and internal regulations of our Peni- 
tentiaries were judicious, there would 
be less commitments for crimes, and, 
of course, less expense in the yearly 
management of our Penitentiaries. 
{n truth, revenue, as connected with 
the system of which we are treating, 
should never enter into the views of 
our different state governments, as 
a primary object. It should never 
clash, por, in any manner, come in 
competition with the most secure and 
competent means of preventing 
crimes, and of changing the © charac- 
ters of vicious men, who fall under 
the sentence ofthe law. And yet one} 
of the grand complaints against the; 
Penitentiary System is, that it will not 
support itself. The states are 
brought annually in debt, and the 
people are compelled to lose, instead 
of gaining wealth by its existence. 
It presents a singular phenomeon in 
political economy, where a Criminal 
Code is a source of public revenue. 
Heretofure it has been supposed in 
every rational state of society, that 
there would be a depraved, indolent 
and desperate portion of the commu- 
nity, who in any event would prove 
atax to the restof the people. If 
suffered to roam at large, they would! 
prey upon the peace, violate the secu 
rity, and plunder the property of their 
fellow citizens. If confined to hard 
labour, they might still compel the 
commonwealth to contribute out of 








time, what society would lose by their 
thefts, swindlings, counterfeitings, 
passing of forged notes, and other 
offences, and then strike the balanee. 
In this viewof the subject, no very 
alarming disparity would appear. 
But this is not all. When abandoned 
men are suffered to be abroad in the 
world, with all their evil propensi- 
ties in full vigor, they spread around 
them a moral contamination. They 
withdraw others from the paths of 
peaceful industry, and diminish the 
productive energies ef the country. 


( To be Continued.) 








OHIO PENITENTIARY. 


The Penteniary establishment, under 
the management of the new Keeper & 
Inspector, has been less expense the last 
year than heretofore. Counting in the 
manufactured articles on hand, and 
leaving out the value of seme addi- 
tional buildings, the Keeper reports the 
actual loss to the state to have been less 
than 700 dollars. In this statement the 
costs of prosecution and transportation 
of convicts, and retaking some who had 
escaped, (amounting to 2863 dollars) 
have been included. The Keeper ex- 
pects thatin the ensuing year, the in- 
stitution will at least pay its own ex- 
penses. B. Journal. 





From the Columbus Gazette. 


There have been committed to this Pri- 


its aunual resourses to their support.|son since its first establishment to the 


But after all, is not the common- 
wealth the gainer by their confine 
ment, even if the State Prison. that 
holds them does not pay its way? For 


present time, THREE MUNDRED AND 
TEN convicts. Since the sixth of Feb- 
uary last, forty-five have been received. 
During which time, five have died; twen- 


ty have been pardoned, seventeen -have 


what would convicts do, were they evedl-eut thew Ges, and Gtr mnie 


inthe full enjoyment of their per- 
sonal freedom? They would com- 


mit constant depredations on the Com-|\nundred and 


their escape. 


There are now in the Penitentiary, one 
thirteen. ‘I'wo of whom 


munity, and live in indolence and are in for life, a male and female, Of the 
profligacy, on the avails of their guil-|above number one hundred and three are 


ty deeds. 


bour for their support, if left at large, 


' We must compare what|white males; nine colored, and one white 
little they would earn by honest la-|female. 


The following are the crimes for which 


with what they earn for their main-|the present number were sentenced, viz 


tenance whenconfined in the Peni- 
*niiary—net forgetting, at the same 





. 


For Larceny 25 
For Burglary v4 
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For passing counterfeitmoney 16 


For horse stealing 26 
For incest 2 
For murder in the 2d degree 5 


For carnal conx. witha crazy woman! 


Maryland; one from Ohio; eight from 
New York; Four from Massachusetts; 
one from Maine; three from Kentucky; 
two from North Carolina; one from 
Tennessee; one from Delaware; three 








For forgery 6 |from England; one from France, one 
For Rape S$ jfrom Germany, six from Ireland, one 
For arson 4 {from Scotland, and two from Canada, 
For altering notes 1 jfour not known 115- 
For counterfeiting bank notes 7 |Number of convicts sent from each coun- 
For Baw in possession plate ty in this state. 
or do. 1 
For Sheep stealing y |Aanme 4 pea Y 
For Stabbing P) Athens 2 Logan 4 
For man-slaughter 1 Sree My pee se 
; .: utler 
For yee battery and — Belmont 11| Muskingum 4 
Yoshocton S Niiami 
ae : Columbiana 16 Madison 2 
| Campaign 5 Montgomery 4 
Their former occupations were as fol-|Clerwont 7 Morgan 1 
lows; Cuyaboga $ Portage 6 
Labourers, 28/Cotton spinners, 2) Clinton 3 Pike 2 
Farmers, S6{Wagonmakers, 2 Clark 2 Perry 8 
Paper maker, 1| Clerk, 1 | Delaware 5 Preble 1 
Cabinet makers, 4/Swindler, 1 | Franklin 10 Ross 18 
C ounterfeiter, 1/Stone masons 8 Fayette 4 Richland i 
‘Tailors, 4| Carpenters, 9 | Fairfield 8 Scioto - 
Hunter, 1) Whip maker, | Geauga 4 Stark 4 
Millers, 2) Waiter, 1 |Gurnsey 4 Shelby i 
Idiots, 2) Weaver, 1 | Gallia 8 Sandusky 1 
Physician, 1 Preacher, 1 |Green 5 Tuscarawas 7 
Shoemakers, 7| Associate Judge, 1 Hamilton 54 Trumbull 4 
Sailors, 3'Justice of peace 1 Highland 10/Union $ 
Blacksmiths, 3 Occupation not Huron 4) Wayne 5 
Tinner, 1| known, 1 | Harrison i] Warren . 
Clothier, 1! Jefferson 5) Washington ih 
Jackson 1 Wood 2 
EMPLOYMENT IN PRISON. a 


Weavers 12; Quillers 4; Spoolers and 
warpers 2; Cabinet makers 3; Machine 
makers 2; Tailors 2: Shoemakers 21 
Tinners 2; Wagon makers 3; Black- 
smiths 4; Blowers and Strikers 4; Wood 
and Iron Turners 5; Treading lathe 8; 
Baker 1; Cooks 2; Soap maker, 
dyer and scourer 1; Spinners 10; 
Carders 2; Chair makers 2;  Butch- 
er I; House and yard _ cleaners 2 
Inside Clerk 1; Coopers 8; at work out 
side 3; Waiter in Hospital 1; In Hospital! 
knitting 8; Turning grind stone 2; Flax 
and hemp dressers2; Idiots two. 


Original States Where From. 
Twenty five from Pennsylvania; one 


from Carolina; twenty three from Vir- 
ginia; ten from New Jersey; six from 








OHIO LEGISLATUUE. 


R. Collins reported a bill amending 
the act forthe punishment of minor 
offences. The bill punishes larceny 
to any amount under fifty dollars, by 
whipping, fine or imprisomentin the 
county jail, at the direction of the 
court. Burning sfacks, fences, cribs 
of corn, &c.is punished by whipping, 
fine or imprisonment, at the direction 
of the court. Col. Gaz. 





Columbus 12 mo. 12. 
A petition is now before the house 
of representatives from sundry Dun- 








kards and Quakers, prayingto be al- 





lowed to work out their militia fines 
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en the road;this I think will not pass.* 

‘A bill has been reported exempt- 
ing students from the performance ol 
militiaduty- I mean those of the 
various colleges and seminaries of 
learning in this state. [Supporter. 

*See Moral Advocate, page 11 &c- al- 
so page 15 and 16. 

Po 





National Jealousies. 


A writer in the National Intelligen- 
cer of the 17th. ult. takes occasion to 
remark on the exertions now making 
by Great Britain, to increase her navy. | 
He says “she is building 84 vessels of | 
fron 10 to 120 guns.” and adds; 
“they are unquesticaally buili with a| 


given by their rulers, yet if there 
should be prepsrations which seem 
toindicate hostile intentions, or even 
a capacity of annoyance, a spirit of 
jealousy wi!l be excited, and with it 
more or less of a feeling of hostility. 
Phese feelings, cherished and acted 
upon, will naturally increase and af- 
ford the strongest presumption that 
they will ultimately burst into a 
flame. 

So evident it is that such preparations 





‘are strong invitations to war. 


An ac- 
quaintance with hunan nature, as well 
asa knowledge of the maxims of hu- 
man policy, will support the propo- 
sitions. 
And here I will take occasion to 











view to acontest with this country.” ‘make a remark or two, on a passage 

This conjecture is perfectly nat-'of the late message of the president 
ural,and some British writer might of the U. S. at the opening of the 
say with equal propriety, that the! present session of Congress. He re- 
U.S. are certainly increasing her,marks that “a defenceless position 
navy and fortifications with a view to|and distinguished love of peace, are 
a contest with that country. The|the surest invitations to war.” This 
truth is, such preparations are|idea cannot be drawn from observa- 
always calculated to exite jealousies,| tions on private life, where the feelings 
and arouse a disposition to make/of our natures are most clearly dis- 
corresponding preparations. When |covered. Who ever knew an indi- 
parties are thus mutually stimulated to vidual, distinguished for a lave of 
tnake preparations for otlensive & de-| peace, peculiarly exposed to insult and 
ivosive operations against each other aggression? Are ministers of the 
they are naturally brought to look on Gospel or even members of the Soci- 
each other in the character of ene-,ety of Friends, remarkable for receiv- 
mies, even during the coutinuance{ing more insults, or challenges to 
of peace. And that peace must e-|fightduels, than those who profess to 
ver be precarious between such|mect and chastise such things? Iam 
neighbors. For each will be as keen | persuaded that the very lowest class 
sighted in finding occasions of of-' of men would not be willing to incur 
fence, and cause of war, as they had | the disgrace of challenging a man, 
been in finding outthe measures de-|that stood fair as a christian, and who, 
signed by each other to obtain a mil-|it was generally known, would not fight. 
itary superiority. |And are we to suppose that the 

Were we to searcli the whole round|rulers of any civilzed nation would 
of human actions, we could not find a|be more void of principle than the 
cause more powerful in its effects,|dregs of society? In private life we 
and more certain to result in hostil-|are sure they would not. And we are 
ities between nations, than jealousies;equally sure that with uncivilized na- 
ofthis description. Though the re-|tions, a distinguished love of peace 
lations between such nations may}and the absence of all preparations of 
be established on terms of perfect re-| annoyance,would be the greatest secu- 
ciprocity—though the strongest as jritiesof peace, as the experiment has 
surances of friendly feeling may be been fairly tried. And if the same 
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principles do not obtain among the, 
sulers of civilized nations, itis a dis-| 
grace that cannot be removed too 
soon. ci 

The present situation of Europe 1s) 
by no means enviable. And if we 
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rank with those that are past. How care- 
ful then should we be, to make a proper 
estimate of things! How unwise, how 
blind to philosophy as well to religion, 


lis it to sacrifice principle to obtain tem- 


porary objects! However interesting 
these may be for the moment—we must 


look back only half a century, W©'be sensible that moments are forever 
shall find no cause to adopt the pol-jon the wing. They are ozrs, and in- 
icy by which the nations of that) stantly they are gone, “and mixed with 





quarter of the world 
soverned. The most desolating wirs| 
have almost continually been going) 
onthere. They haveeither been en-| 
gaged in war or in preparation for it.| 
Vor they have all acted on the Maxim | 
that there was “‘no way of avoiding it 
but by being prepared and willing 
for just cause to meet it.” They 
have built fleets and fortifications and 


have been ages beyond the floed.”? 


There is searcely any thing so humb- 
ling to human pride, and so powerfully 
reproving to the low ‘and unwerthy me- 
tives which sometimes direct human 
actions, as the rapid flight of Time, and 
with it those objects for which we would 
make unwarrantable sacrifices. 

But there is another train of reflece 
tions into which my mind has been led. 
While looking out on the very unplea- 





marshaled their land forces, and thus] sant state of the weather, rainy and ex- 
effectually kept up such jealousies 4Sitremely wet under foot, I have remem- 
never failed to ripen unto wars. We|bered that on this day large numbers of 
are now treading in their steps,—-—|slaves are hired to the highest bidder 
adopting the same policy and pur-ifor the year just now commenced. 
suing the same measures, and if the W ho can reflect on the situation of these 
result should not be the same, it wil] ailicted creatures without some feelings 
he because the Great Ruler of the uni-|of commiseration! Tous who are now 
verse will control the natural order of|'" the possession of our peaceful fire- 


< sides, with our wives and little ones a- 
events in our favour. And here we : 





may pause and consider, that to have a’ 


well grounded hope for such an over 
ruling Providence in our favour, there 
must be a consciousness, on our part, 
of » willingness to be governed by his 
divine Jaws, and also to trust in him. 


Ed. 





Reflections ot New Year's Day. 


This is the first day of the year. -The 
weather is rainy, and the ground cov- 
ered with snow. Mut still to the man 
who is blessed with freedom, health. and 
competence, there is something of 
pleasure, and much ef seriousness that 


round us, secured from insult, and the 
rude hand of violence, the season seems 
inaturally to suggest some pensive, and 
perhaps melancholy reflections, in leok- - 
ing over the past, and anticipating the 
future. But to thousands of our breth- 
ren (by creation) what a day of bitter- 
ness this must bes At this moment the 
hirings are perhaps all'concluded. The 
anxious suspense—the hopes and fears 
which have just agitated the minds of 
\these victims of a cruel policy, have now 
been succeeded by the dread anticipa- 
tions of the bitterness ofa whole year, 
They have severally heard the sentence 
of the erier, “You are to go with that 
man.” They have scrutinized his coun 





invites reflection. The blessings which{tenance or known his character and are 


he is enabled to number, connected with 
the idea of setting out on anew career of 
time have a tendency to produce a plea- 
sing emotion. But the reflecting mind 
must still look to that portion of time 
which is gone forever, together with all 
the enjoyments which it was capable of 
affording. it must be sensible too, that 
those in prospect, will soon take their 


afraid ofhim., Perhaps the new master 
lives remote from him who holds their 
dearest connections in life, and the lit- 
tie pittance of social and conjugal en- 
joyments, heretofore allowed, are now to 
receive a still further abridgement. 
Mapy at this moment have just bid an 
affecting farwell, and are now taking 
their respective directions to a gloomy 
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abode which they are under the hard 

necessity of calling “home”? But 

how different from the home described 

by the poet! 

“HOME is the resort of peace, of plen- 
ty, 

Where supported and supporting pol- 
ished friends, 

And dear relations mingle into bliss.” 

Then how is it identificd with the re- 
verse of alJ this! Nor peace nor plenty.&'! 
if there is a participation with endeared 
relations, it is in sufferings and dis- 
tress. 

This isa part of the great system of 
@wrong and outrage with which earth is| 
filled.” ‘Phe Gospel stands opposed to| 
this system ia all its branches and mod- 
ifications. Already has an important! 
triumph of principle been ebtained. 
And let it be remembered that the world 
is indebted to Christianity for the ad-| 
vances which have been made towards! 
the abolition of slavery & war. . [tis the) 
influence of christian feciings that has 
narrowed down the horrors of war, to 
their present limits. It is the same in- 
fluence that has brougt thousands, and 
I might say, tens of thousands, firmly to 
believe that war is totally inadmissible, 
and in conformity to this belief, to take! 
no part whatever init. It was the ve- 
ry same principle that taught men to 
believe that no motives of necuniary| 
interest ought to induce’ them to de-| 
prive their fellow men of those inestima-| 
ble blessings which they themegelves held) 
sodear. Dhis couviction was produced 
in the minds of individuals. As they) 
spread their views and feelings before! 
others, and practically tested their sen-' 
timents, a developement of light took’ 
place. Others were brought to see and 
feel the truths thus received by individ. 
uals. Religious societies adopted the| 
principles first promulgated by iadivid-' 
uals. And thus the most important im-, 
provements have been made ia the mora] | 
condition of mankind. 

This view of the subject is not only 
calculated to increase the respect paid 
to christianity, as carrying along with it 
an amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind, but also to encourage these who 
are now endeavouring to promote that 
important object; in as much as it is 
evident that the dabors already bestowed | 
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in the same dignified cause have not 
been in vain, 

And though the progress of improve- 
ment in society at large, has been slow, 
tho? we may not always be able to mark 
it by year's, yet in the lapse of generations 
it is dearly to be discovercd. But the 
march of mind is not always with a 
uniform step. {[tmay linger—or even 
retrograde, and then advance with au 
accelerated movement. Aad how do 
we know but the year now just commen- 
ciiigymay be rendered memorable to pos- 
terity. by some signal benefit to man- 
kind? How do we know but the *moral 
sense’, of mankind may receive a quick- 
ened sensibility, & that divine precept 
of doing to others as we would they 
should do to us, becomes extensively 
adopted, both in principie and practice? 
We, who are wow on the active stage 
of life, having arrived at one of those 
periods which strongly marks the pro- 
gress of ‘Time, might profitably pause 
and reflect on the part that we are 
respectively acting. We know that 
the opportunity of answering the great 
objects for which our talents and ever 
existence is given, is rapidly passing, 
over us. We know, or may know, 
wether we have lostany portion of that 
time, which is now for ever beyond our 
reach —Tliese ave things we known, 
But we do not know 
what blessings may result to us, and to 
our fellow creatures, by our feeble but 
faithful endeavours to discharge our 
respective duties, which we owe to each 
other and te the Author of our existence; 
nor do we know how soon our days of 

robation will be over, and we be 
landed inan unchangeable state. of ex- 


istance. 
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ERRATUM, 


In the supp! ement, page 99, first cel- 
um, and 3rd line, a word occurs very 





different from that intended by the writ. 


ter. 
For compassion, read comparison. 





Subscribers are requested to recollect 
the TERMS Few will be at a loss 
toknow what patronage will embrac® 
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